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politicians of ideas known in the history of culture. That
Maxwell introduced Faraday's ideas into theoretical physics,
is a commonplace. Not enough attention has been given
to the extraordinary nature of the sequence of achievements,
and combination of intellectual qualities, by which he gained
intellectual power through one policy and used it to introduce
another.
Maxwell was now twenty-four. He had very fully and
actively settled as a fellow of Trinity College. The course
of his life would seem to have been laid for many years.
But his absorption in Cambridge scientific life was prevented
by his father's declining health, and also a perception of
the limitations of college life. That he should have perceived
these at once is yet another example of the varied insight
of his genius.
While he was preparing the first paper on Faraday's
lines of force, he was lecturing at the Cambridge Working
Men's classes on decimal fractions. In March, 1856, he
wrote to his father :u We are getting up a preparatory school
for biggish boys to get up their preliminaries. We are
also agitating in favour of early closing of shops. We have
got the whole of the ironmongers, and all the shoemakers,
but one. The booksellers have done it some time. The
Pitt Press keeps late hours, and is to be petitioned to shut up.
I have just written out an abstract of the second part of
my paper on Faraday's Lines of Force. . . ."
J. D. Forbes had written a few days before, informing
him the chair of natural philosophy at Marischal College,
Aberdeen, was vacant. Maxwell decided to apply for it,
in order to be nearer his sick father, and also, as he wrote:
"I think the sooner I get into regular work the better, and
that the best way of getting into such work is to profess one's
readiness by applying it. ... I suppose the correct thing to
do is to send certificates of merit, signed by swells, to one
or other of these officers. ... In all ordinary affairs political
distinctions are supposed to weigh a great deal in Scotland.
The English notion is that in pure and even in mixed
mathematics politics are of little use, however much a
knowledge of these sciences may promote the study of